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Essay on Calcareous Manure 
MARL, &c. 


We have been very politely favored by Mr. Ruf- 
fin, Editor of the Farmer’s Register, with his 
essay on Calcareous Manures. From the exami- 
nation which we have been able to give the work 
we are led to consider it one of the most elaborate 
upon the subject that bas hitherto appeared in 
print. It was written with a view to convince 
the Virginians that it would be far better to reno- 
vate the lands which have been exhausted by a too 
long and injudicious cropping, by applying Shell 
Mar! as it is called, than it is tosell out at reduced 
prices and emigrate to the Western country in 
search of new and uncultivated soil. This shell 
marl is found abundantly in that country, & noth- 
ing could be better adapted for their wants, as if 
nature foreseeing the steps that would be taken to 
exhaust, had very kindly furnished an inexhaustible 
supply to recruit their fields, and enable them to go 
on again in plenty. The experiments which have 
been tried, and the reasoning on the results is very 
conclusive, and we cannot help wishing that a bank 
of the same shell marl were within our reach to be 
applied to the purposes for which it is reeommend- 
ed. Some of the experiments &c., we will publish 
hereafter. In the mean time we will consider some 
of his remarks upon marl. We have been led to 
think, and verily believed that the marl which has 
proved so highly beneficial to some soils in Eng- 
land, was a mixture of lime and clay ; indeed the 
genuine marl is a mixture of these two earths, but 
according to Mr. Ruffin, much of that which has 
been used and recommended by those who have 
experienced great benefit from it, was nothing more 
or less than a species of clay, which contained not 
a jot or tittle of lime. The following extracts from 
the work will show that clay, or as it has often been 
called, Marl, is of great use in light sandy soils, and 
that according to the definition of some, we have 
good argillaceous or clay mar! in almost every part 
of the state. 


“The following quotations will show that the term 
marl is frequently applied in Britain, to clays con- 
taining no known or certain proportion of calcare- 
ous earth—that when calcareous earth is known to 
be contained, it is seldom relied on asthe most val- 
wable part of the manure—and that in many cases 
the reader is left in doubt whether the manure has ser- 
ved to increase, or diminish, or has not altered mate- 
rially, the amount of the former calcareous ingredient 
of the soil. 

The passages quoted will exhibit so fully the 








striking contradictions and ignorance generally 
prevailing as to the nature and operation of marl, 
that it will scarcely be necessary for me to express 
dissent in every case, or to point out the errors or 
uncertainty of facts, or of reasoning, which will so 
abundantly appear. 

1. Kirwan, on the authority of Arthur Young, 
and the Bath Memoirs, [1783] states that 
“in some parts of England, where husbandry is 
successfully practiced, any loose clay is called marl : 
in others marl is called chalk, ce in others, clay 
is callea loam.”— Kirwan on Manures, p. 4. | 

2. The learned and practical Miller thus de- | 
fines and describes marl, in the abridgement of the 
Gardner’s Dictionary, fifth London edition, at the 
article marl. 

“Marl is a kind of clay which is become fatter 
and of amore enriching quality, by a better fer- 
mentation, and by its having lain so deep in the’ 





earth as not to have spent or weakened its fertiliz- | 


ing quality by any product. Marlsare of different | 
qualities in different counties of England.—” 

Hle then names and describes ten varieties, most 
of them being very minutely and particularly 
characterized—and in only two ofthe ten is there 
any allusion to a calcareous ingredient, and in these 
it is evidently not deemed to constitute their value 
as manures. These are “the cowshut marl” of 
Cheshire, which— 

“is of a brownish color, with blue veins in it, and 
little lumps of chalk or limestone”—and “ elay-marl; 
this resembles clay, and is pretty near akin to it, but 
is fatter, and sometimes mixed with chalk stones. 

“'The properties of any sorts of marls, by which 
the goodness of them may be best known, are bet- 
ter judged of by their purity and uncompounded- 
ness, than their color; as if it will break in pieces | 
like dice, or into thin flakes, or is smooth like lead | 
ore, and is without a mixture of gravel or sand ; if) 
it will shake like slatestones, and shatter after wet, | 
or will tumble into dust, when it has been exposed | 
to the sun ; or will not hang and stick together when 
it is thoroughly dry, like tough clay ; but is fat and 
tender, and will open the land it is laid on, and not 
bind it; it may be taken for granted that it will be 
beneficial to it.” 

3. Johnson’s Dictionary (Octavo edition) defines 
marl in precisely the words of the first sentence of 
Miller, as quoted above. 

4. Walker's Dictionary (Octavo edition) gives on- 
ly the following detinition—* marl—a kind of clay 
much used for manure.” 

5. Practical Treatise on Husbandry, (2nd Lon- 
don edition 4to, 1762,) which professes to be prin- 
cipally compiled from the writings of Duhamel, | 
Evelyn, Home, and Miller, supplies the following | 
quotations. 

“ But of all the manures for sandy soils, none is 
so good as marl. There are many different kinds 
and colors of it, severally distinguished by many 
writers ; but their virue is the same; they may be 
all used upon the same ground, without the small- 
est difference in their effect. The color is either 
red, brown, yellow, grey, or mixed. It is to be 
known by its pure and uncompounded nature. 
‘There are many marks to distinguish it by; such 
as its breaking into little square bits ; its falling ea- 
sily into pieces, by the force of a blow, or upon be- 
ing exposed to the sun and the frost ; its feeling fat 
and oily, and shining when ’tis dry. But the most 
unerring way to judge of marl, and know it from any 
other substance, is to break a piece as big as a nut- 
meg, and when it is quite dry, drop it into a glass 
of clear water, where, if it be right, it will dissolve 
and crumble, as it were, to dust, in a little time, 
os up sparkles to the surface of the water.”— 
p- 27. 

—Not the slightest hint is here of any calcareous 
ingredient being necessary, or even serving in any 
manner to distinguish marl. But afterwards, in a- 
nother part of this work, when shell marl is slightly 

















noticed, it is said, 





“this effervesces strongly with all acids, which is 
perhaps chiefly owing to the shells. T'here are ve- 
ry good marls which show nothing of this effervesence: 
and therefore the author of the Wew System of Ag- 
riculture judged right in making its solution in wa- 
ter the distinguishing mark.”—p, 29. 

The last sentence declares, as clearly as any 
words could do, that, in the opinion of the author 
no calcareous ingredient is necessary, either to con- 
stitute the character, or the value of the marl. And 
though it may be gathered from other parts of this 
work, that what is called marl generally contains 
calcareous earth, yet no importance seems attached 
to that quality, any more than to the particular col- 
or of the earth, or any other accidental or immate- 
rial appearance of some of the varieties described. 

The “shell marl” alluded to above, without ex- 
planation might be supposed to be similar to our 
beds of fossil shells, which are called marl. The 
two manures are very different in form, appearance 
and value, though agreeing in both being calcare- 
ous. "Ihe manure called shell marl by the work 
last quoted from, is described there with sufficient 
precision, and more fully in several parts of the Ed- 
inburgh Farmer’s Magazine,* and in the Memoirs of 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society.¢ — It is still 
more unlike marl properly so called, than any of 
the substances described under that name, in the 
foregoing quotations. This manure is almost a 
pure calcareous earth, being formed of the remains 
of small fresh-water shells deposited on what were 
once the bottoms of lakes, but which have since be- 
come covered with bog or peat soil. If] may judge 
from our beds of muscle shells, (to which this ma- 
nure seems to bear most resemblance,) mueh pu- 
trescent animal matter is combined with, and serves 
to give additional value to these bodies of shells, 
This kind of manure is sold in Scotland by the 
bushel, at such prices, as show that it is very high- 
ly prized. It seems to be found but in few situa- 
tions, and though called a kind of marl, is never 
meant when that term alone is used generally. 

The opinions expressed in the foregoing extracts, 
prove sufficiently ihat it was not the ignorant cul- 
tivators only, who either did not know of, or at- 
tached no importance to the caleareous ingredient 
in marl: and it was impossible, that from any num- 
ber of such authors, an American reader could 
learn that either the object, or the effect of marling, 
was to render a soil more caleareous—or that our 
bodies of fossil shells resembled mar! in character, 
or ip operation, as a manure. Of this, the follow- 
ing quotation will furnish striking proof—and the 
more so, as the author refers frequently to the works 
of Anderson, and of Young, who treated of mar! 
and calcareous manures, in a more scientific man- 
ner than had been usual. This author, Bordley, 
cannot be justly charged with inattention to the in- 
struction to be gained from books: for his greatest 
fault, as an agriculturist, is his fondnes for applying 
the practices of the most improved husbandry of 
England, to our lands and situations, however dif- 
ferent and unsuitable—which he carries to an ex- 
tent that is ridiculous as theory, and would be ru- 
inous to the farmer who should so shape his gener- 
al practice. 

6. “I farmed in a country [the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland] where habits are against a due atten- 
tion to manures: but having read of the application 
of marl as a manure, I enquired where there 
was any in the peninsula of the Chesapeake, in 
vain. My own farm had a grayish clay, which to 
the eye was marl: but because it did not effervesce 
with acids, it was given np, when it ought to have 
been tried on the land, especially as it rapidly ernm- 
bled and fell to mud, in water, with some appear- 
ance of effervescence.”— Bardley’s Husbandry 2nd. 
ed. p. 55. 

hat peninsula, throngh which Mr. Bordley im 


* See Farmer’s Register, Vol. I. p. 90. 
t Vol. 3. p. 206. 
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vain inquired for marl, has immense quantities of 


the fossil shells which we so improperty call by 
that name. But as his search was directed to marl 
as described by English authors—and not to cal- 
careous earths simply—it is not to be wondered at 
that he should neither find the former substance, 
not attach enough importance to the latter, to in- 
duce the slightest remark on its probable use as 
manure. 

Mineralogists define marl, to be a calcareous 
elay*—and in this correct sense, the term is used 
by Davy, and other chemical agriculturists. Such 
authors as Young, and Sinclair, also could uot 
have been ignorant of the true composition of marl 
yet even they have used so little precision or 
clearness, when speaking of the effects of marling, 


> , 
| Turner, Oxford County, in this State, about half a 


‘mile from the village. It is associated with mica, 
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Soap Stone. 
Specimens of Soap stone have been found in 


| slate, gneiss, &c. The specimens found are well 
characterized soap stone and tale. The indications 
| are favorable for finding quantities, and we think 
it would be advisable to make a careful and thoro’ 
search of the place, as no doubt other valuable min- 


erals are imbedded in that region. 


Lime Stone. 
More Lime stone has been discovered in Mt. 
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twice the size of the apparently healthy part of the 


tree or branch, on which they are found. Tt would 


/seem from the appearance of those knobs, they 
_tiust be occasioned by insects, and that with differ- 
ent habits from any yet noticed, and that the first 
| wound inflicted by them must have penetrated, at 
least, quite through the inner bark of the tree to the 
alburnum, and perforated the woody part of the 
jtree. I would mention also, that in examining 
grain plants, 1 have found animalcule in every part 
(of grain plants, about the roots, stalks and leaves, 
in the interior cells of the stalks, and the husk 
| which enclose the kernel. Now these all found 


that their statements, (however correct they :nay be | Vernon, in the South Western part. Specimens | their way there for some purpose, either to seek 


inthe sense they intended them,) convey no exact 
information, and have not served to remove the er- 
roneous impressions made by'the great body of 
their predecessors. Knowing as Young did [see 
tirst quotation] the confusion in which this subject 
was involved, it was the more incumbent on him 
to be guarded in his use of terms so generally mis- 
applied. Yet considering his practical and scien- 
tifie knowledge as an agriculturist, his extensive 
personal observations, and the quantity of matter he 
has published on soils and calcareous manures, his 
ommissions are more remarkable than those of any 
other writer. In such of his works as I have met 


. . . "if ° . - . P | sf . a casa 
with, though full of strong recommendations of fold the mystery in which this subject is envelop- | to settle this question. 
marling, in no case does he state the composition of 


the soil, (as respects its calcareous ingredient,) or 
the proportion added by the operation—and gen- 
erally notices neither, as if he viewed marling just 
ax most others havedone. These charges are sup- 
ported by the following extracts and references. 

8. Young’s Farmer’s Calender, 10th London 
edition, page 40.—On marling. ‘Through nearly 
four pages this practice is strongly recommended 


_have been left at our office from the farm of S. W. 
Taylor, Esq. We have not had time to test its 
‘properties or qualities, but from appearances we 


‘think it will probably prove to be a valuable de- 


posit, 


For the Maine Farmer. 
_ mut in Grain, &c.---No. 5. 
Mr. Hoimes :—It does seem to me by taking a 
| proper course, we may find a clue by which to un- 


‘ed. By taking absolute facts to begin with, and 
| proceeding with caution, we may arrive at a satis- 
‘factory result. I will begin then by introducing a 
| quotation from Lorain. Speaking of Maize, he says 
| “it is a large plant, consequently what happens to 
|it is more readily seen. Now af the plant be woun- 


ded by injudicious cultivation, or in any other way, 


their food or propagate their species, or both; and 
it is evident they can do neither without wounding 
the interior or exterior of the plants. 

| Now if the position I have taken, (that fungi can- 
not vegetate on or in grain plants without some 
| wound or injury to the exterior or interior of them 
| to produce a decay of some of the substance of the 
_ plant,) is agreeable to the established laws of vege- 
) table and animal life, and if Lorain is correct as we 


have quoted him, there wants but little more proof 


I have mentioned in the 
_ Farmer see page 363 of the 2nd Vol., the appear- 


made with a pen, visible both on the inside and out, 
and that in some places a number of these were 
found together, giving the stalk the appearance of 
mildew. Itis true I know not how these spots 
came there, it is within the bounds of possibilisy 


—ut the manures spoken of, are regularly called | the sap commonly exudes from the wound, and it| that some person might prick them with a pin; but 


“marl or elay,” and their application, marling or 
claying.” Mr. Rodwell’s account of his practice 
is inserted at length. On leased land he  clayec 
or marled” eight hundred and twenty acres with 


| often happens that a fungus is formed in, and grows 


j 
| 


j | out of the part affected, and becomes very large. | 


The size of the wound increases with the growth 


| not probable. 
I am aware it may be said that mildew takes 
| place sometimes where insects could have no agen- 


. . . j ri + . Y i. P 3 . 
one hundred and forty thousand loads, and at a of the fungus, and the stalk is corroded as far as cy ih produc Ing it. 7 hat a piece of cloth may mi!- 


cost of four thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds—and the business is stated to have been 
aitended with great profit. At last, the author lets 


us know that it is not the same substance that he | In some instances this has prevented the injury too | 


has been calling “ marl or clay”—and that the marl 
effervesces strongly with acids, and the clay slight- 
ly. But we are told nothing more precise as to the 
amount of caleareous ingredients, either in the ma- 
nures, or the soil—and even if we were informed 
on those heads, (without which we can know little 
or nothing of what the operation really is,) we are 
ignorant of how much was clayed, and how much 
marled. It isto be inferred, however, that the clay 
was thought most serviceable, as Mr. Rodwell says : 
“clay is much to be preferred to marl on those san- 
dy soils, some of which are loose, poor, and even a 
black sand.” 

ll. “Claying—a term in Suffolk, which inclu- 


des marling ; and indeed the earth carried under 


. . « . | . ad . . 
this term is very generally a clay marl; though 4 | jut J can think of none which would be likely to | 


pure, or nearly a pure clay vs preferred for very loose 
sands.” — Young’s Suffolk, p. 186. 

12. After speaking of the great value of this ma- 

nure on light lands, he adds— 
“but when the clay is not of a good sort, that is, 
when there is really none, or scarcely any clay in it, 
but is an imperfect and evena hard chalk, there are 
great doubts how far it answers, and in some cases 
has been spread to little profit.”—p. 187. 

16. “Marl. Of this substance, there are four 
sorts, rock—slate—clay—and shell marl. The three 
former are of so heavy a nature that they are seldom 
conveyed to any distance; though useful when 
found below a lighter soil. But shell marl is spe- 
cifically lighter, and consists entirely of calcareous 
matter, (the broken and partially decayed shells of 
fish,) which may be applied asa top dressing to 
wheat and grass, when it would be less advantage- 
ous to use quicklime.” [This is the kind of ma- 
nure referred to in extract 5, and there more par- 
ticularly deseribed.] “ In Lancastershire and Ches- 
hire, clay, or red marl, is the great source of fertil- 
ization, &c."—* The quantity used is enormous ; 
in many cases about three hundred middling cart 
loads per acre, and the fields are sometimes so 
thickly covered as to have the appearance of'a red 


soiled faliow, fresh ploughed.”—Sinelair’s Code of | 


Agriculture, American Fd. (Hartford) p. 138. 


‘the fungus is attached to it. I have often removed 


| them, both before and after they become very large. 


‘commonly done by them. But in general they 
| grow out again, and eventually injure or destroy 
the fruitfulness of the plants.” 

Here then we have a practical illustration of the 


principle for which we contend, in the existence of 


the fungus in counexion with certain wounds in 


‘the stalks of maize planis, and under circumstances 


| which could not well be misunderstood. And as | 


the same author observes the analogy of nature is 

uniform, we may rationally expect like effects from 
like causes. It is true there are many ways by 
| which grain plants may be occasionally wounded, 


produce so universally, and in such different forms, 
the appearance of fungus, except animalcula. And 
| I think the probability of this is much enhanced by 
the consideration of facts which cannot be mistak- 
en. I will mention a few. The fire blast, as it is 
termed, on fruit trees, and to account for which 
many theories have been formed, has at length been 
found to be occasioned by minute insects boring 
into the leaves of the trees; and thus giving them 
the appearance of being blasted by excessive heat. 


lis much greater than even the most shrewd and 
sensible agriculturists are aware of. The disease 
which has attacked some of my apple-trees, which 
is different from any thing I have seen or read of, 
has uniformly commenced in the most thrifty 
trees, and those especially of the smoothest bark, 
and apparently of the most healthy ones. In the 





knobs or warts which continue to multiply and in- 
Lerease in size, until some branches have becote 


This fact, and numerous others of a similar nature, | 
just to show the probable injury from this source | 


commencement it has the appearance ot small 


| dew as it is termed, &e. That is true, but let it he 
| remembered that this same cloth is vegetable mat- 
ter in a state of decay. It forms no part of my ar- 
| gument that insects are indispensable to procuce 
‘this result. All that I insist on is, that it is most 
| probably the moving cause, but perhaps not sufti- 
(cient to produce the effect of smut, mildew, &c., in 
| living plants, without the co-operation of other cav- 
ses. Nor do 1 insist that mildew in grain is a fun- 
| gus. Forsyth calls it, “a thick clammy moisture 


plants, But what is commonly called mildew, is 
an insect which is frequently found in vast num- 
“bers feeding on this moisture.” But one thing is 
certain, where it exists the life of the plant is rapid- 
ly decaying. 

| Lorain says, “ Sir Joseph Banks has very ingen- 
lously endeavored to prove that the fungus causes 
| the mildew in wheat, and Sir H. Davy has follow- 
ved in the same track.” It seems however difficult 
, toeonceive how vegetation can exist on the smooth 
Skin or bark of a healthy plant, where no traces, 
| necessary to its growth, appear. Other Gentlemen 
consider this vegetation an eftect proceeding from 
| the cause of mildew. The latter Opinion appears 


| founded on reason, for the rapid decay of that part 


of the straw affected by mildew, quickly furnishes 
all the necessary materials to the efficient growth 
| of this vegetation, as the structure of wheat as well 
as other plants partakes largely of earth.” 

Peru, May, 1835, J. H. J. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Ruta Baga. 

Mr. Houmes :—The last season [ raised a fine 
crop of Ruta Baga on one fourth of an acre of land, 
and also corn on an adjeining quarter of an acre, 
adjoining which I had winter wheat on another 
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ance on rye plants, of minute spots or dots as if 
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which transpires from the leaves and blossoms of 
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quarter of an acre—the wheat ground had been 
previously manured, but more put on it of course 
the last year. The corn piece pretty well manured 
the last season and ploughed in, the vegetable piece 
more manured. The present year I manured all 


the land alike as they lay adjoining; the Ruta Ba- | 


ya part was free of grass roots and most easily 
ploughed and hoed. Being this year all manured 
well, and ploughed in, (none put in the hill.) I 


ashed it all alike, mixing some plaster with the ash- | 


es. LTexpected the Ruta Baga part would be the 


rot when exposed to excessive moisture, I know full 

well; but with proper care in preparing the land 
for planting, I have never met with avy serious dif- 
ficulty. Ifsuch a plant is a “ very delicate” one, I 
confess I don’t understand the term. 

Again, Mr. R. says, “the farmers to the North 
avail themselves of the certainty of escaping from 
the ravages of the worms which so often destroy 
a crop of corn by first planting their new swarded 
land with potatoes.” What kind of worms Mr. R. 
alludes to I Know not; but I know I have seen po- 





answered, that any child, who can recognize a horse 
or a dug, or distinguish a chair from a table, can 
distinguish quartz from all other minerals, and un- 
derstand many of its properties and uses. This 
‘mineral, together with the other elementary speci- 
mens in geology, and most of the rocks formed 
from them, are peculiarly appropriate as a part of 
infant school apparatus, fully proved by experience. 
Many thousand children in our country are at this 
‘time as familiar with quartz, felspar, mica, horn- 
blend, lime, slate, gypsum, tale, and chlorite, some- 
| times known by the name of the geological alpba- 
bet, as they are with the common articles of house- 
hold furniture, aud much more than with the al- 


largest corn; all came up well; but I soon noticed | tatoes seriously injured by worms in Massachusetts | phabet of the English language. This is as it should 


that part where the Ruta Baga grew the year be- 
fore, not to grow and look near as well as t':e oth- 


er part of the land. I ordered some more ashes | 


put around the Ruta Baga part, but now, the 2Ist 


'—how then the former escapes their ravages by 
losing potatoes instead of corn I do not understand. 
_ Again, Mr. R. says, “this mode of culture is of 
well known and uniform practice.” That is, the 


be ; for the one gives them a knowledge of things, 
|) while the others are nothing more than the signs of 
things—the one is knowledge, the other only an in- 
strument for acquiring knowledge, 
| ‘The ground that children ought to be furnished 


of July, there is not more than half the weight of practice of first planting potatoes and then corn. with some of the principal elements or letters of 


plants on the Ruta Baga part that there is on the 


resiiue, except a very small piece particularly ma- | 


nured with hog manure. I write, hoping those 
who have raised subsequent crops after Ruta Baga, 


will, through the medium of the Farmer, give the | 


result of their experience. If it is so exhausting a 
crop we farmers ought to know it, that we may af- 
terwards manure more fully. One man, on whom 
] think I can rely, informed me he had raised it 4 
years in succession on the same piece of ground, 
and had as good a crop the fourth year as any pre- 
vious year. I find grass grows well where Ruta 
Baga had before grown. Now I like a large crop 
of any vegetable I cultivate, yet 1 know a large 


crop takes more froin the soil than a sinall one—| 


and when I raise 150 bushels of Ruta Baga from 
a quarter of an acre, equal to six hundred bushels 
to the acre, which I deem a middling crop ina 
good season, reckoning 70 pounds to the bushel, I 
get about 18 tons of root, exclusive of leaves, per- 
haps of not much less weight, making a great crop, 
and of course an exhausting one. But we farmers 
ought to return to our land in proportion to what 


we take from it, or We must expect our after crops | 


to be inferior. Loox Ovr. 


For the Maine Farmer 
The Potato ‘‘ Question.’ No. I. 


Mr. Houmes:—In reading Mr. Barnum’s com- 
munication on the culture of Potatoes, at the 116th 
page of the current volume of the Maine Farmer, 
it brought to mind a prescription I once read for 
the cure of the Hydrophoba. Amongst a number 
of articles named was a certain proportion of 
“sage.” Precision was not required as to quantity 
in any thing but the sage: but of this there must 


he “nine leaves exactly, no more nor no less.” 


thought Mr. 1’s essay smelt pretty strongly of the | 


sage; yet there are many valuable remarks in it. 
Still T should not have thought of taking a public 
notice of it had not a Mr. Robinson come out with 


a violent phillipie against it. ‘This attempt remin- | 


ded me of the Fable of the “ Mountains” in the 
Heathen Mythology; the substance of which is 
this;—That on a certain time the Mountains were 
in travail, and afier nine days hard labor were 
brought to bed with one solitary “mouse.” Now I] 
think Mr. R. has beat the mountain “all hollow "' 
for he has produced quite a litter, and some of them 
almost as large as “ rats,” 

In the first place Mr. Robinson says, “they are 
a most delicate root, and suffer sorely from the least 

' ‘ ; a ay a ad \g 

change in the weather, &c.” Now I have had a 
little experience in raising potatoes, having planted 


This is news to me, and though it is sometimes the | 


| case this is done, it has been very far from being 
the uniform practice, or even a common practice, 
within the circle of my acquaintance. 

Again, Mr. R. says, “ it will take” on Mr. Barn- 
‘um’s system, “all the manure a very econornical 
and industrious farmer can possibly procure on a 
considerable farm to manure one acre.” This I 
‘doubt. I believe any farmer who keeps three or 


four swine might do it with thein alone without 


‘approaching the limits of possibility. Besides, we | 


are not obliged to use just “ nine leaves of the sage,” 
we may plant more or less as we please, and use 
more or less manure. 

Again, Mr. R. enquires, “how does Mr. B. lay 
his weeds.” Hark! Mr. R. hear what Mr. B. says 
on this point. Did’nt you read the whole story? 
Mr. B. says, “ if weeds spring up at any time, they 
should be kept down by the hand or hoe, Can’t 


you hoe up weeds and grass among potatoes with- 
out hilling them up, Mr. R? Mr. B. simply says, 
or means, the plants should be hilled up but once 
only. 

Now, I confess, Mr. Barnum’s system in part 
seems to require too much labor, and really I think 
it may be mended, but not by Mr. Robinson’s con- 
‘ical hills. In some cases such hills might be use- 
ful; but I believe seldom. I saw an experiment 
once tried in Massachusetts to test them ; but the 
result was against them in that instance. Mr. R. 
speaking of his method of managing low wet ground 
concludes thus, “I do not lose a hill when those 
that hold four to six inches on common high ground 
lose much of their planting.” If by high ground 
he means dry, I must say it smells to me like some- 
thing far more unreasonable than sage. But to 
our Southern brethren in particular, | would say, 
on dry land beware of high conical hills. 

Peru, July, 1835. J.H. J. 


From the Philanthropist. 
Geology for Schools. 


; Quartz, many varieties of which are commonly 
_known by the name of flint, or flint-stone, is more 
abundant, more common, and more various in its 
| character, than any other substance in the mineral 
|kingdom. It enters more largely into mountains 
_and soils, forms a bed for more ores, and has a more 





important agency in giving character, both to the | 
| surface and the fertility of countries, than any other | 


_mineral. It is plowed more, hammered more, sho- 
_veled more, walked upon more, seen more, and 

under various names in the form of gems, such as 
Jasper, carnelian, amethyst, topaz, opal, calcedony, 


| agate, &c., is perhaps admired more than any other | 


element of our globe. 


A bd . . } 
Such being the character and importance of this | 


‘the alphabet of nature, before they are troubled 
| with those unmeaning, and to them, senseless hye- 
roglyphics embued in the twenty-six letters of the 
English alphabet, is wholly tenable, as sustained 
alike by experience and common sense.—The at- 
tempts made by parents to learn their children at an 
‘early age, the alphabet, and to count, does little 
more or less than embarrass them, and throw ob- 
stacles in their way to real knowledge, or an ac- 
quaintance with the names, properties, and uses or 
many substances, exactly fitted to mstruct and in 
terest their young, sprightly, and eager minds, and 
to enlarge their generous hearts. 

These principles may strike the ears of some 
parents, and also of teachers, as strange doctrines. 
Suchare only asked to put them to the test of com- 
mon sense and their own experience, and compare 
them with the capacities, propensities, habits, and 
acquirments of children, Let them enquire ifthey 
have ever known a child of three years old who 
could count four, and if they have not known ma- 
ny children who have been to school three, six, or 
perhaps twelve months, having their attention con- 
fined entirely to the alphabet, without being able 
to distinguish the letters from each other, Let thera 


also enquire, if they have ever known a child ef 


common abilities, who was not familiar, at 2 years 
old, with many substances, both in nature and art. 
Whether their capacities, and propensities, are pot 
exactly fitted, and most wisely designed, for receiy- 
ing, both instruction and entertainment, from the 
works of nature and art, scattered around them ia 
such rich and varied profusion. 
| Since the science of geology, with ocher depart- 
ments of Natural History, is so evidently an im- 
portant branch of elementary instruction, both in 
schools and families, it must be gratifying to every 
friend of liberal knowledge, to know, that measures 
are in rapid progress for furnishing the filty thous- 
‘and schools and the two million of families in Gur 
country with cabinets, composed ofelementary sub- 
stances in the mineral and vegetable kingdoms. 
Not only the collecting of specimens, but the e) 
change of such as are found in the walks and rain 
‘bles of children, has made most encouraging pro- 
gress between schools in distant parts of the cou 
try within the last two or three years. The planw 
'of Georgia have been sent by several schools im 
| that state, to schools and lyceums in Massachusetts, 
| New York, and several other states, receiving in 
{ 


(return the mineral and other productions of the 
‘north. The schools in New York, and of some 
other states, have sent specimens to the annual 
/meetings of the “ American Lyceum,” to be distri- 
buted to the several states and counties represented 
in that society, and provisions are already made in 
three or four of our principal cities, for furnishing 
a County Lyceum in each of the eleven hundred 
counties in our union, with one hundred elemen- 
| tary specimens in geology and mineralogy. 
A TRAVELLER. 

At the last dates from England, the agricultural 
prospects were highly favorable. In Ireland the 
| wheat crops were most luxuriant, and in « very 
| forward state. 





Extensive Railroad.—The French papers inform 


a few nearly every year for more than thirty yearss elementary mineral, it will probably not be denied! us that a railroad is in contemplation which is to 


and have uniformly found them as hardy as any 
plant I have cultivated. That potatoes will easily 


that it has a claim, to a place in elementary instrue- 


tion. | If it should be asked whether it can be re- 
,coguized and understood by children, it may be 


| pass from Belgium through Hamburgh, Westpha- 
lia, Hanover, Beriin, Breslau, and Poland to St. Pe- 
tersburgh. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


Letter from the Soath. No. 2. 
Natchez, Feb. 28th, 1835. 

Respected Friend :—The principal cause of the 
many unkind feelings which so frequently exist 
between citizens of different countries or the people 
of different sections of the same country, are igno- 
rance of their customs, or a disposition to judge 
others by our own standard of right, and even of 
etiquette, without the least regard to modifying cir- 
cumstances. Of the latter cause I have nothing to 
say. Of the former, only that a fruitful source of 
such ignorance or misconception, is the illnatured 
remarks of wind-flying travellers, who see from the 
window of stage coach or the deck of a steam 
boat, the “customs and manners ‘of a country and 
people,” and throw them before the world dignified 
by a high sounding title, as notes by an eye witness. 

In a former letter, I ventured to extract a few 
ideas from my sketch book relative to a hasty tour 
or rather flight through a part of Ohio. Flying as 
I was before the approaching winter, and having 
but a few hours to spend in the different villages, 
of course but little could be observed. My notes 
being sometimes made in a carriage, and sometimes 
in the cabin of a shaking boat, were imperfect. I 
will venture however to glean a few more remarks, 
trusting they will not be entirely unacceptable to 
some few of our young Kennebeckers. 

I left off when on the road to Springfield Clarke 
Co., distant from Columbns 47 miles. While cheer- 
fully tripping along some 10 or 12 miles out of Co- 
lumbus, about sunset, I heard before me a “ sound 
as of many waters.” It was a sound different from 
aught with which f was acquainted, and I could 
think of nothing with which to compare it. I soon 
discovered a number of men in the road distant 
near two tniles, halloing, swinging their arms, and 
frequently rushing across the road into the woods 
then quickly emerging, halloing with a voice of 
thunder. The reason, my yankee guessing could 
not reach, and I walked rapidly forward to ‘ recon- 
noitre”’ I now discovered a swinish multitude 
which the favored few upon two legs were endeav- 
oring to urge forward by stripes and yells, while 
the four footed ones seemed to wish time for con- 
sideration. Stopping to enquire concerning them, 
the Captain or chief driver of the regiment endeav- 
orec to hire me to help drive to Wheeling, ya! Hay- 
ing no particular predilection for this style of “ dri- 
ving through a country,” I politely declined bis of- 
fer, and instituted a few inquiries concerning them. 
—Question. How many hogs does the ‘ drover 
contain ? Answer. 1172.—Average weight 200 lbs. 
worth $2,50 per head. Q. How far have you dri- 
ven them? A. 90 miles in all, but only 2 1-2 to- 
day, sometimes 10 miles per day. Q. How many 
drivers aré required. A. 13. Q. What are the 
expenses per day. A. About $40. Q. Will not 
the good people at the west be now obliged to do 
their own squealing? A. La, no, here is only 1172 
—they will not be missed in our neighborhood! Q, 
Could you buy so many, sir, in your own peigh- 
borhood ? A. We raised these ourselves. Think- 
ing it would be easier to drive hogs to market than 
to haul our corn, we concluded to raise a few and 
drive to Wheeling. 

After marking the peculiar sedateness of their 
swinesl:ips, who seemed determined not to advance 
inconsiderately, I walked on. I soon met another 
drove of 200 who reported a third, in the rear, of 
900. The owners complained bitterly of the scar- 
city of mast, the present season, which prevented. 
them from raising only afew. I however consid- 
ered it “going the whole hog.” ‘These hogs are 




















till near butchering time, when they are driven up 


well educated, accomplished and pretty. Their 


raised in the woods, where they feed upon en pale of character. The daughters were sensible, 


and fed with corn, preparatory to a pedestrian ex- | manners, that peculiar combination of social fami!- 
cursion to the city. The woods are thronged with | iarity and conscious.dignity, which, while it irresis- 
them in all directions. 'They are generally marked | tably attracts, yet so clearly marks the line between 
but dozens could be shot and carried off and their | sociability and impropriety, as effectually to prevent 


owners be not the wiser forthe act. Pork can be | 
bought for $2 per hund. in the country. Though 
dealing so largely in swine in this section, the good 
people are by no means hogish, but are polite, fa- 
miliar, and hospitable-—The first water mill I ob- 
served since leaving the canal is a saw and grist 
mill about 28 miles west of Columbus. Upon the 
level land steam mills are to be erected. ‘They are 
common in Obio. The country near Springfield 
is broken and rough, affording facilities for machin- 
ery. The village of Springfield is built upon a hill, 
upon the left bank of Mad-river, a very rapid stream 
affording an endless water power. It is a large 
town, probably contains 1200 inhabitants, and is 
the county seat for Clarke Co. Its chief import- 
ance is from its manufactures. The National road 
forms its principal street, running over the hill. 
The routes from Columbus to Cincinnati and Day- 
ton are through Springfield. There are many 
English families in 8. who have taken farms, and 
given their whole attention to Agriculture. Hav- 
ing occasion to call upon one family, I found them 
occupying a new house of hewn timber, situated in 
a very retired spot. I was received with that frank 
easy politeness which characterises the higher class 
of English. It chanced to he Sabbath morning; 
and as my errand was one of peculiar interest to 
them, and had cost me some trouble and more dan- 
ger,* I recieved a pressing invitation to spend the 
Sabbath them, a request which needed no persua- 
sion for a compliance. I found the family to be 
from the higher class of English agriculturalists. 
The father had been wealthy, but entering heavily 
into speculations during the European wars, he was 
unfortunate, and like thousands of others, lost his 
whole estate. Hard times succeeding, he sunk un- 
der his misfortunes, and died, heart broken at the 
idea of children pennyless where wealth is requisite 
to character. The Mother, determined to redeem 
her fortunes, collected the remnants of her proper- 
ty—and with her three sons and four daughters left 
for America, landed at N. York, and came to 
Springfield where she purchased a farm of 360 a- 
cres, and the sons set about clearing it, and making 
for themselves a home. The elder son had been 
engaged in agriculture, and consequently was well 
calculated for cultivating cleared land. But they 


improper advances, that while they yield attention 
and respeet to another as his right, they insist as 
sternly upon that respect which they feel tu be theirs. 

The eldest daughter is the wife of an English 
gentleman im the village. The other three are with 
their mother and brothers. 1n conversation with 
the eldest at home, she remarked that “before 
leaving England she had never washed her own 
clothes! It came hard to me to work, but I have 
now become more accustomed to it. M y mother 
must not work, and my sisters are too young to do 
much. As the oldest sister, I must have much la- 
bor and care.” “ But” added she, her eye glistening 
with ardor, “though a log house in the woods is 
quite unlike a country residence in England, yer I 
prefer to labor in a country where merit is respec- 
ted, rather than where misfortune reduces one be- 
low the hope of recovery. Society here is not a- 
greeable ; [ wish my young sisters could have as- 
sociates united to their age and education, but for 
myself, contentment is my duty ; and some day may 
see us as happy here as we were in England, if not 
so rich. I could wish refined society, but perhaps 
that of my mother, brothers and sisters is sufficient.” 
—Sabbath evening was spent in singing their Eng- 
lish tunes of sacred music, and in social conversa- 
tion, An English gentleman, formerly an acquain- 
tance, now on a visit in the neighborhood, came in 
during the evening, and it was highly amusing to 
me to hear, within the walls of a log house, an ani- 
mated discussion upon European politics—the sen- 
timents of different ministers, the fee] ings of France 
Russia, Austria, &¢., upon particular points which 
in this country would be laughed at. ‘Then came 


the probabilities of another war, some decisions of 
the Chancelor, the Reform bill, and the conduct of 


the house of Lords, followed by a comparative view 
of the laws, customs, and politics of England and 
America ; which, upon the main, ended in a pref- 
erence for this country, though the English govern- 
ment was best if they could have the proper minis- 
ters! ‘The discussion ended by an animated debate 
upon the “comparative intellect of the sexes,” and 
the equal rights of women to the benefits of educa- 
tion,” brought on by some pleasant railery from the 
English guest, and treated in an able manner by 
the girls. It was the first “ family Lyceum” I ever 





now have much merriment over their first attempts | saw convened in a log house ; but if every family 


to clear their land. Till coming here, neither of 
them had ever seen a tree fall! They have now a- 
bout 60 acres of bottom, and 10 of cleared land un- 
der cultivation and for pasturage, stocked with 10 
horses, 260 sheep and 20 head of cattle. Unused 
to labor at home, it came extremely hard to “ camp 
out,” and clear their land and build a house ; but 
retaining their English ideas of independence, they 
are determined to persevere till their “estate” e- 
quals their former one. I walked over the farm 
and must acknowledge that the complete system ev- 
ery where displayed, combined with the neatness 
and taste which pervaded the whole, must make of 
it one of the most beautiful “estates” in the west. 
The mother was an elderly lady who had been 
pretty, her countenance retaining the remnants of 
beauty, faded by age and mental suffering, but in- 
dicating serenity of temper and firmness and deci- 





* Getting lost upon an open prairie in a dark rai- 


in such a house would resolve itself into “ commit- 
tee of the whole” for such purposes, I think they 
could make a favorable“ repast.” They accuse the 
daughters of our yeomen of prizing too lightly their 
advantages of education ! 

When in the field, I observed the sheep, cattle 
and horses came running to the person who called 
them, smelling at their hands, and expressing much 
pleasure at their appearance. I enquired the cause 
and results. Answer. I treat them kindly and nev- 
er attempt to frighten or whip them—they are more 
easily caught, keep in better flesh, are more effectu- 
ally managed when sick, and in breaking my hor- 
ses and cattle to the harness and yoke, I am not 
compelled to break their necks or limbs! 

When taking leave of them next morning, after 
refusing a pressing invitation to spend several days 
with them, each member of the family took my 
hand in turn wishing me a prosperous journey and 





ny night, my escape from which was almost a mir- 
acle.. 


Gop’s blessing. ‘This is the English adieu. I felt 
myself well compensated for my trouble, by the in- 
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formation gained and pleasure enjoyed, and leaving 
them pursued my journey to Dayton the seat of 
justice in Montgomery Co., at the junction of 
Mad river with the great Miami. It is a flourish- 
ing town at the present head of Miami canal about 
70 miles from Cincinnati. It is laid off in squares 
with streets probably 200 ft. wide, these are neat 
and shaded with trees, with good brick sidewalks. 


Has 2 or 3 churches, two printing offices, court | 


house, jail, &c.—Buildings principally of brick, 
large and handsome. Contains about 3000 inhabi- 
tants. About 40 miles will be added to the canal 
the ensuing season. This section was the residence 
of a powerful tribe of Indians, who were disposses- 
eed during the Indian wars succeeding the Revo- 
lution. It is a beautiful country, yielding corn, 
wheat, &c., in abundance. The canal keeps the 
bank of the Miami to Hamilton, 36 miles, and leav- 
ing it upon the right, taking the direction to Cin- 
cinnati. The “ bottoms” of the Miami, and the hills 
upon its banks are filled with fassil shells. They 
lie in detached fragments through the soil. The 
beds of creeks are filled with them, which have 
been washed out during rains. Below Dayton 
there are distances of many miles where the canal 
banks are encumbered with them. ‘Tne shells are 
small and as thickly set as possible ; break the stone 
in any direction, and you find a “front view.” 
Limestone is the bed. Some blue, although highly 
tinged with red. In some places the bank seems 
to be composed of them, mixed with loam. _ I pre- 
served a specimen which I will forward you. It is 
from a sheet about one inch in thickness, the fair- 
est Lever saw. Fossil ferns are also abundant, but 
in fragments. How came these shells in this situ- 
ation? Has Ohio been one complete “ clam bed 2” 








' containing water for boats of the largest class. An 
| elegant bridge of free stone spans the canal where 
the road intersects it. I here for the first time saw 
‘a slave. It was the Sabbath, and the streets were 
'thronged with them enjoying their holy day. They 
| were neatly dressed, were extremely civil and po- 
lite and appeared happy, but what their feelings were 
I cannot say. It was rank to the nostrils of a thor- 
ough bred Yankee, and I could fancy I smelt sla- 
very in the very atmosphere. But more upon this 
subject at another time. I left L. at evening for 
Shawneetown, Illinois, where I landed on Tuesday 
morning after a tempestuous and stormy passage. 
Shawneetown is the seat of justice for Gallatin Co. 
is a “smart” village upon the river bank. Its trade 
is considerable with steam and flat boats. As I try 
a pedestrian tour from S, I will close for the pres- 
ent and resume my notes at another time. 
Yours, WANDERER. 


Education Convention. 


Nothing has done so much, or promises so much 
for the success of schools and universal education, 
as Conventions, Lyceums, and other voluntary asso- 
ciations for the advancement of this great sal eote- 
/mon cause. In many parts of our country they have 
effected, within the last five years, an entire revolu- 
tion in public sentiment and common practice, rela- 
ting to schools and otherfacilities for diffusing know- 
ledge. ‘Teachers have better schools, and schools 
better teachers. Parents and children receive more 
and better instruction for their expence of time and 
money devoted to education ; and teachers a more 
generous and more grateful reward for their indus- 
try and their efforts. All are benefitted ; none are 
injured, 

‘Those who are too far advanced or too much oc- 
cupied to receive instruction from daily schools, 
| have their Lyceums furnished with libraries, appa- 








'ratus, specimens of nature and art, scientific lec- | 





and highly important object. It is hence highly 
desirable that some friend or friends of the cause 
may be present on the occasion, from every eounty 
in the state, either as delegates appointed by some 
society or special meeting for the purpose, or as the 
voluntary act of individuals interested in the propo- 
sal and object. 

To render the Convention an instructive and in- 
teresting occasion to all who may attend, whether 
ladies or gentlemen, several scientific lectures will 
be given, discussions of the subjects aud modes 
of teaching will be held, specimens of plants and 
minerals exhibited and explained ; and such oth- 
er excercises instituted, as may best comport with 
the views and wishes of those who shall compose 
the meeting. 

To aid in the formation and success of County 
Lyceums as auxiliaries to the proposed State So- 
ciety, some twenty or thirty sets of elementary spec- 
imens in Geology and Mineralogy will be forward- 
ed from several schools in Philadelphia, to be put 
into the hands ofthose who may be present from 
the respective counties. Each set will contain from 
fifty toa hundred specimens, properly selected, ar- 
ranged and labelled, so as to represent the differ- 
ent rocks, ores, coals, marbles, and other minerals 
found in the state, together with some from other 
states and other countries. If any or all who at- 
tend should take with them some mineral, plant, or 
other specimen of nature @r art, it could hardly fail 
of adding much to the interest and importance of 
the occasion. ‘The specimens thus taken, might be 
deposited for the use of the proposed society, or 
‘exchanged and distributed into the several coun- 
ties represented, and when requested; examined and 
named for the benefit of the person presenting ii, he 
again receiving it. 

As it is now generally acknowledged, being fully 
proved by experience, both in America and Eu- 
rope, that Natural History, such as Geology, Bota- 
ny, &c. &e., are highly appropriate as branches of 
the most elementary instruction, and entirely fittted 
for primary and Infant schools, and as they are 
| found greatly to advance the progress of children in 

their reading, writing, geography, arithmetic, and ail 








Why are they in laminew, and why in detached tures, &e,, to which they pay weekly or occasional | other branches of common school education, the 


fragments strewed through the soil? I am no ge- 
ologist, consequently do not understand these sub- 
jeets.—I collected several curious and beautiful spe- 


cimens, but afterwards lost them in an excursion in | 


the wilds of Illinois. At the termination of the ca- 
nal is Cincinnati, the city so long famed in N. E. as 
being in the “ West.” It is situated upon the right 
bank of the Ohio, is considerably elevated and airy. 
it is overhung by a chain of hills in its rear, which 
affords a highly interesting view. Its streets form 
regular right angles, are long and of tolerable width. 
its buildings are high and handsome. Its inhabi- 
tants spirited and enterprising. It has much trade 
from the interior by the canal and wagon roads; 
from its extensive manufactories, and by steamboats; 
with which its levee is constantly crowded. There 
is much taste and enterprise displayed in Cincinna- 
ti, and the compliments generally bestowed upon 
it by visitors are not high colored. A cold storm 
prevented my usual perambulations, and I forbear 
farther comments. I embarked on board the mail 
boat for Louisville Ky., at sunset, and at sunrise 
next morn the spires of Louisville could be seen 
from the boat. The distance is 150 miles. Louis- 
ville stands upon the left bank of the Ohio about 
one mile above the falls. It is the prettiest city in 
the West, gently rising from the river and stretch- 
ing back upon a plain. Streets regular and at right 
angles forming large and handsome squares. Buil- 
dings principally of brick, large and elegant. Stan- 
ding as it does at the falls of the Ohio, it necessari- 
ly commands a large portion of the river trade, and 
i# rapidly increasing in wealth and population. It 
will rival Cincinnati and eventually overgrow and 
injure that city. Here is a splendid specimen of 
canaling ; a canal for steam boats being excavated 
in the solid rock for two miles around the falls. It 
is about 50 ft. wide, and in some places 30 ft. deep 


visits for social and intellectual entertainment and 
instruction. 

Amusements which were before expensive, de- 
moralizing, and productive of but little real satis- 
faction, have given place to others which cost little 
or nothing, which improve the mind and enlarge 
the heart, and furnish an abundant source of the 
purest, highest pleasure—a feast of reason and flow 
of souls, 

These changes, so peculiarly striking and happy, 
on the industry, the amusements and general char- 
acter and prosperity of whole communities, have 
required no legislative enactments, no costly piles 
| of college buildings, no learned professors, no great 
and formal arrangements of any kind. They have 
found their way without parade, and without noise, 
into the daily social relations and intercourse of life ; 
into families, schools, neighborhoods, villages, and 
hence among all ages and classes of the whole com- 
munities. F'rec, voluntary, social, uncompelled, un- 








effected in this case, what legislatures and colleges 
never have done, and nevercan do, for render- 
ing communities, and all the members, classes and 
ages in communities, intelligent, moral free and hap- 
py: 

In view of such facts, exhibited in the experience 

and result of voluntary associations and voluntary 
efforts within the last few years, the “ Lyceum or 
\‘T'eacuers,” in Philadelphia, after due considera- 
tion of the subject, have come to a unanimous con- 
clusion, that a Convention or Conventions of the 
friends of education were desirable, for the ad- 
vancement of intelligence and morals in the State 
of Pennsylvania. The Lyceum accordingly ap- 
pointed a committee to fix upon the time, place, 
plan and objects of such a Convention, and to pro- 
pose it to teachers and friends of education gener- 
ally throughout the state. The committee proposes, 
therefore, in accordance with their instructions, 
the third Tuesday of August next, as a conveni- 
ent time, and the Fads « of Westchester, Chester 
county, as an eligible place for the contemplated 
meeting. 

A prominent objeet of the Convention is the or- 
ganization of a State Lyceum, with auxiliaries in 
all the counties, whose citizens may wish to unite 
im Some common measures to promote a common 








restrained, and of course, republican effort, has | 


Convention can perhaps select no more worthy or 
feasible object for their special and immediate at- 
tention, than furnishing schools and Lyceume 
) throughout the state with cabinets of natural and 
| artificial productions. The fact that most Lyceums 
-and many hundred schools and numerous tamilies 
have been furnished with such cabinets within a 


year or two past by measures similar to those 


contemplated in the proposed Convention, shows: 


| the entire feasibility and great ease with which the 
object may be accomplished. A more important 
step for BEGINNING in this object can probably not 
| be taken, than for those who may attend the Con- 
| vention, to deposit on the occasion any specimen 
of nature or art which they may deem curious or 
useful, either for the general cause, or their own spe- 
cial benefit, as already proposed. 

With these outlines of the plan and objects of the 
proposed Convention, briefly expressed, the com- 
inittee beg leave tosubmit the proposal and enter- 
prise to the consideration of the friends of useful 
practical knowledge throughout the state, and to in- 
vite their co-operation in the meeting and measures 
proposed, so far as it may comport with their views, 
convenience and more special engagements. 

J. M. KEAGY,. 

N. DODGE, 

c. H. ALDEN, 

J. EUSTACE, 

J..H. BROWN, 

J. SIMMONS. 
Philadelphia, July, 15, 1835. 


From the Yankee Farmer. 


Pruning. 

In pruning trees it is necessary to begin when 
the trees are small and give a proper shape and di- 
rection to the tops and prune a little every year or 
two, and then it will not be necessary to cut off any 
large limbs nor many small ones at one time which 
would be very injurious to the trees. Some neg- 
lect their trees several years and then prune them 
so heavily as to nearly or quite destroy them.— 
Suckers, decaying limbs, and branches that inter- 
fere should be removed. As to the best time for 
pruning there are different opinions, and some have 





no opinion at all on the subject, but attend to the 
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business when it is most convenient, exercising a- | 
bout as much discretion as they would if they 
were to kill their cattle, hogs and sheep when they 
can do it most conveniently, without any regard to | 
their being in want of beef, pork or mutton, or the 
animals being in good condition for slaughter. 

We consider the best part of the year for pruning 
from the middle of summer to the middle of winter ; 
as to a particular time the middle of summer is 
probably the best, as wounds made at this season 
heal in a short time and remain in a healthy condi- 
tion’ If trees are pruned the latter part of Februa- 
ry, in March, or the first of April, they are liable to 
bleed and thereby recieve much injury ; and prun- | 
ing in the latter part of spring or first of summer is 
very injurious to the growth of trees. The sap 
ascends in the wood and undergoes a change in 
the leaves which prepares it for the nourishment 
of fruit and the growth of the tfbe, as it descends 
inthe inner bark. So if the tree be deprived of a 
part of its branches when the sap is up, it will not 
grow so much that season, When trees are prun- 
ed in the spring or early inthe summer, the wound 
will generally heal over in a short time, but it is u- 
sually in an unhealthy state, asthe wood when the 
limb is cut off is full of sap it deeays in the manner 
of timber that is cut at that season of the year ;—and 
though the wound caused by pruning in the. latter 
part of summer, in the fall or first of winter will not 
heal so readily, yet the tree receives less injury as 
there is Jess sap in the branches at that season, the 
wound causes no material injury to the trunk or| 
bough that is deprived of its limbs; the wood that 
is wounded becomes seasoned and solid in the man-_ 
ner of timber that is cut when there is but little sap 
in it. 

The process of the sap ascending in the wood 
and deseending inthe bark, is illustrated by the 
ringing ofa limb forthe purpose of foreing fruit. 
A ring of bark about a quarter of an inch wide be- 
ing cut from a limb, clean to the wood, the sap can- 
not descend, until.a callus is formed uniting the 
bark, and being confined to the liinb, it affords an | 
unusual degree of nourishment to the fruit, so that | 
it will be much larger and superior to that on limbs 


which are not girdled. P 





From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
Improvement in Fanning. 


Patented by Edward S. and Daniel Bell, Smithjisled, 
Jefferson county, Virginia, July 28, 1834. 


The objects of the improved modes of procedure 
for which this patent is obtained, are, First, the 
softening the hides, or skins, and the freeing them 
trom grease, Secondly, Expanding the hides pre- 
paratory to them receiving the tau, ‘Thirdly, the pro- | 
curing the lannin, or tanning principle, from the 
ooze, pure, by filtering. Fourthly, Causing the tan- 
ning lixivitm more readily to enterthe hides, by 
the use of mechanical compression made upon them 
under the surface of the ooze, and thereby shorten- 
ing the operation. 

The claims made are to the modes, and apparatus, 
adopted for the attainment ofthese ends. For soft- 
ening the hides, twenty-one and a half pounds of | 
caustic lime, unslaked, and levigated, and sixteen 
pounds of carbonate of potash, and one pound of 
carbonate of soda, are to be added to every two hun- | 
dred cubic feet of water. In the alkaline liquor 
thus formed, the hides are to be suspended in the 
usual Way, by which means they will be completely 
roftened, and have their grease neutralized, in from | 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours. | 

The expanding or raising of the hides is to ba | 
effected by adding to every hundred feet of pure 
gallic lixiviam, one pound of tartaric and one pound 
of sulphric acids ; by suspending the hides in this | 
solution, a complete expansion it is said will take 
place in six or eight hours. 





and well represented in the drawing. A_ platform | 


'is to be made, and placed upon firm supports, which 


platform may be suspended between two vats con- | 
taining ooze, and in which the hides were suspend- 
ed. The platform stands a few inches below the | 


level of the ooze in the vats, which is admitted to | 


. . . i 
flow over it, there being ledges which serve to re- | 


/tain it upon the platform. Upon this platform the 


hides are to be submitted to the requisite degree of | 


pressure. The tanning liquid is to be kept, by 


means of heaters, at a temperature of 98 deg, Fah- 
renheit. The hides are to be taken from the vats, | 


‘and spread smoothly upon the platform, and then | 


akind of carriage, sustained upon two long rollers 
of wood or brass, is made to pass over them, the | 
carriage being loaded with such a weight as may 
he necessary for the skins to be operated upon. ‘TLe | 
guides, ways, friction rollers, pulleys, &e., which | 
are employed in the moving of this carriage back | 
and forth we need not describe. The objret of 
this pressure is to remove the watery particles from 


ithe pores, which are left there after the ooze has 


becomes exhausted by the combination ofits tannin 

with the skin; the pores are thus closed, and the | 
skin condensed, and in that state it is to be slipped | 
again into the vat, without exposing it to the air, 

where in the course of six or eight hours, it will 

again be expanded by the refilling of the pores with | 
fresh ooze. ‘This operation is to be repeated, em- | 
ploying a stronger tanning liquid after the first has 
produced all the effeet expected from it; and thus | 
in succession, a stronger and stronger, until the pro- | 


cess is completed, which, for heavy leather takes | 


place in six or eight weeks, and for light skins, in | 
from six to twelve days. ‘To economize time and 


labor, there must be a series of such vats and_plat- 


forms as have been described, thus enabling the 
workmen to proceed readily from a weaker to a 
stronger solution, these varying according to the 
nature of the skin; and requiring to be regulated 
by the judgment of the workmen. 
Ne S| 


UPRIMA. 
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FOREIGN. 

We are indebted to Capt. Macy, of the ship Cham- 
plain, for Havre papers to June 18th, and Paris to 
the 17th, containing London dates to the evening uf | 
the 12th.—J. Com. 

The Moniteur contains officially the law for the 
payment of the American claims, agreeably to the 
votes of the two Chambers. 

The Duke of Wellington has withdrawn his no- 
tice of a motion relative to Spanish affairs. Re- 
cruits for the Spanish service were enlisting in great 
numbers. ‘The Moniteur contains a decree permit- | 
ting French subjects to engage in the service of 
Spain, without being liable to the loss of any of their, 
privileges. ‘he two governments are evidently | 
acting in concert, and with as much energy as the | 
nature of the case will admit. 

The trials before the Chamber of Peers go on, but | 
it is thought will be abandoned. Some of the pris- | 
oners, especially Carrier, turns out to be men of un- | 
exceptionable probity and great bravery and hu- | 


-manity. 


It is a fact that the Duke of Orleans has made all | 


| dize. 





water turned completely over. One hundred per- 
sons were on board, most of whom were saved, but 
the dead bodies of two children had been dragged 
on shore, and many persons were still missing. 

100 lives were lost by the explosion of a Coal 
Mine near Neweastle. 

William Cobbett died in London on the 19th of 
June.—The event is announced by his son in the 
Register, in a style so characteristic of the Cobhetr, 
that one might almost imagine the ghost of the de- 


| funct dictated it. 


The British Legion, raising for an expedition to 
Spain was expected to sail in a few days, The 
whole force to be raised in Great Britain is 10,000 
men. Zumalacarregui, the leader of the insurgents 
in Spain, is said to have been mortally wounded. 

It is said that recruits are raising for Carlos, a- 
mong the foreiga residents in Germany. 

‘The brig Carroll, Capt Young, arrived this mor- 
ning, 8 days from Havana. Capt. Y. informs us 
that on the 12th July, an insurrection took place 
amongst the blacks at work on the aqueduct ; they 
refused to work, and broke into a store, arming 
themselves with knives, and killed three or four 
whites. In quelling them, sixteen were lanced by 
the troop of horse. About thirty are to be shot in 
a few days.—Philadelphia Ex. Books of Monday. 


Buenos Ayres.—By accounts by the Braganza, 
from this province, to the 9ih of June, all was tran- 
quil under the vigorous administration Governor 
De Rosas. 

The revenue eutter has returned to New Orleans 
from her cruise. She had a running fight with the 
Mexican armed schooner Montezuma—the latter 
running amoung the breakers off Brassoria. On 
landing, the boat’s crew of the Ingham had some 
difficulty with those of the Montezuma, The Cutter 
had been despatched to watch slavers, On deman- 
ding the liberation of the passengers that had been 
imprisoned at Santiago, it was found they had been 
released soine hours previously. 

The Congress of New Grenada has abolished us- 
ury laws, and declared money an article of merchan- 





A bed of Lime Rock has recently been explored 
lying in the town of Hope, on the St. George’s riv- 
er; together with an extensive bed of pure Soap 
Stone. The Quarry contains Rock of avery dark 
color, and fine grain, which receives a most splen- 
did polish. There is also found among it, large 
quantities of the rock of which the Lafayette lime ia 
manufactured—an article which for tenacity, dura- 
bility and beauty when spread, closely resembics 
plaster of paris, and commands readily from 25 to 
90 cents advance per cask above the price of other 
lime. The tract containing this Quarry has been 


_bonded to some of our enterprisitg citizens,and we 


learn that one portion of it has just been sold to a 
company on west for many thousand dollars. 
Belfast Advocate. 





The story goes that an old Quakeress once ex- 
pressed her surpise that the young men should be 
so foolish as to run after the girls, for she was satis- 
fied that if they would refrain from doing so, the 
girls would run atter them. It appears that the old 
lady was right. It is well known that in New Eng- 
land there is a great excess of females—“ miles of 
girls”’—and that in the State of Massachusetts alone, 
the majority of the women over the men is more 
than fourteen thousand! Such being the case, and 
news having come from the West that females are 
so scarce in certain sections of the country that men 
have been known to ridea half day’s journey mere- 
ly to look at a petticoat, the girls of Northampton 
have determined to emigrate, and quite a large coin- 
pany of them is just on the eve of departure for the 
great West. Fine, industrious, capable, intelligent 
young women, they are said to be. ‘They will be 


‘To procure the tanning liquid pure, the ooze, af- | the preliminary arrangements for a union with the | weleome. New Ungland wives are the best in the 
» . . ° | De pes ‘ Torte F . rever as . a : 5 . 
ter having been obtained from the bark, is to be | Princess of Wurtemburg. Her hand, however, has | wor)d ; and they are quite as excellent as_ mothers. 


filtered by putting into a vessel of the nature of the | 


not yet been officially demanded. 
Bilboa is said to have fallen into the hands of the | 


If the example should be followed, “ the wilderness 
will soon blossom as the rose.” 





common hopper for obtaining ley, the bottom and | a “ ; ; 
sides of which are to be covered with about eight | Carlists ;—that Burgos has proclaimed a republic ; 
inches of raw cotton, and filled in with fine refuse | aud that a serious insurrection has taken place in | The Crops.—Information received from all quar- 
tan, or exhausted bark, Through this the pure | Atragon in favor of the revolution of 1612. The | ters of this state, and from several other states, rep- 
tanning liquor is to be passed, and collected in a | funds experienced in consequence a slight abate-| resents the state of the harvest just closed, as most 
proper receptacle. | ment. jabundant. Perhaps, for the last five years, our 

The most important part of the process, however,| Later—The Packet Ship Roscoe, Capt. Delano, | farmers have not realized a more gratifying return 
appears, to be the following, namely, the subjecting | arrived at New York on Thursday, and brought) for their toil, than they have the present. ‘The po- 
the hides or skins to mechanical pressure under the | London dates to June 23d, and Liverpool to the 24. | tato crop never looked better in this section of the 
surtace ef the ooze, or tanning liquor. The appar-| A dreadful accident occurred at the launch of aj state; and even the corn, about which so many 


atus employed for the purpose is fully decribed, | schooner at Lincoln. The vessel upon entering the | fears have beon expressed, will yield a pretty fair 
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crop in this county ; which, however, we believe 
will not be generally the case throughout the com- 
mouwealth. A gentleman, from the interior of 
Chester county, informed us on Saturday last, that 
a majority of the corn-fields in that county, looked 
very unpromising—soine ot them, on account of 
the wire-worm, required to be replanted as many 
as three times. ‘The sprout was, in consequence, 
very small—in some places not more than four im- 
ches high!—Germantown Telegraph. 





It is estimated that thirty million sterling have 
heen expended in the improvemeut of inland navi- 
gation, in Great Britain, and that there are S000 
miles of navigable rivers in that country. 





Trousies in Mississire1.—The Nashville Ban- 
nor of the 15th inst. contains a letter upon this sub- 
ject, from which the following are extracts: — 

“| take a few moments from the awful distress 
and confusion existing here, to inform you that this 
(Hinds) and several adjoining counties, have been 
under arms day and night, in our own defence, ex- 
pecting every moment to be burned up or bave our 
throats cut by the negroes' A dreadful alarm ex- 
ists, particularly among the females. 

« An insurection has it appears, been on hand a- 
rnongst the negroes for the last six months, headed 
by white men. The massacre was to have com- 
menced on the fourth of July. Their plans were 
well laid, and no doubt thousands of the whites 
would have been murdered, bad we not been saved 
only a week before the time, by a faithful nogro 


yian, Who was in all the seerets, and was to have | 


been high in command, and who revealed to his 


master the whole plan; and, to convince him of 
the reality, placed his master in a position where | 


frem his place of concealment, he could overhear 
one of their night meetings, at which the whole 
scheme was discovered : 

« A great many negroes were in consequence ta- 
ken up in Madison County, from whom the com- 
rnittee found out who the white leaders were. A- 
hout ten negroes and five or six white men have 
been hung, without any form of law or trial except 
an examination before the Examining Committee. 
‘hey are still going op trying and hanging. 





Important to Farmers.—A late Liverpool paper 
says: A curious discovery has been made here 
viz: that whaie oil has been employed as a manure 
for turnip crops at one third the expense of bone 
thanure, 





A fine Cal/—Wiilliam Suplee, formerly of this 
place, now of Blockley, Philadelphia county, has in 
his possession a calf which weighed at two days 
eid, one hundred and twenty-four pounds! A pret- 
ty considerable calf this.—Darby Republican. 





The Plagne.—This dreadful and desolating dis- 
ease prevails with awful violence in Egypt. The 
London correspondent of the Baltimore Gazette 
furnishes that paper with a letter dated Cairo, in 
which it is said that the plague has “in Alexandria 
already carried off one third of the population ; for 
the last month the deaths have averaged 500 a day, 
even according to the published bulletins, but it is 
believed that the real numbers greatly exceed that.” 





Let no one count the number of his friends, till 
they have been bolted in the sieve of his own adver- 
sity; forthere is much bran in prosperous friend- 
ship. 

Col. Long, the U. S. Engineer, has left Portland 
on his exploration ofa route for a railway to Que- 
bec. In less than twenty years we shall have rail- 
roads from Bangor to New Orleans. 











Veterans.—Forty Revolutionary soldiers dined on 
the 4th at the City Hotel in Providence, as guests 
of the City authorities, ‘I'he eldest aged 88, young- 
est 65. United ages of the forty 3043 years. 


“A Righteous Judgment..—Hiram Brink of 
Broome, was on Friday last committed to the coun- 
ty jail for ‘maliciously wounding and killig an ox.’ 
We learn that the ox was struck with an axe, upon 
the back, with such force as to sever the spine. It 
is said that the offence was in some degree unin- 
tentional, and the moment the blow had been given 
Brink was sorry for what he had done. He was 
sentenced to six months imprisonment and \o pay 
a fine of $25.—Schoharie Republican. 





| Marriages, 


ham, to Miss Nancy Marston. 
' In Belmont, Mr. John Whitney to Miss Jane 
Kitt. 

In Liberty, Mr. William Colby, aged 17 years, 
to Miss Mary A. Dodge, aged 13 years, 


as es 





A 


In Salem, Mass. Andrew Dunlap, Esq. late U.S. 
District Attorney, in Massachusetts, 

Iu Wiscasset, Mr. James Stetson, aged 23. 

In Kennebunk, David Smith, Esq. late of Bux- 
ton, aged 46 years, 

In Waldo Plantation, Mr. John H. Harvest, a 
revolutionary soldier, aged 82, 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mownpay July 27. 

Reported for the Boston Patriot. 


Prices. Beef Caltle—We quote prime at 32s 
6d a 33s; good at 20s a 30s 9d ; thin and ordina- 
ry at 24 a 28s Gd. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were made at 18, 22, 25, 
27, 28, 32, and $35. 

Sheep—Middling 10s 6d, 11s, 11s Gd, 12s, 12s 9d, 
) better qualities 13s Gd, 15s, and 16s Gd; wethers 
15s, 16s Gd, 18s, and 1s Gd. 
| Swine—Retail price 5 and 6 for old, and 6 and 7 
for small pigs. 


) 
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Ditcher Wanted, 
| A good Ditcher—one who understands the bus- 
_iness, and will attend to his work and keep sober, 


| will find good encouragement here, a part, or ail of 


|the season. Enquire at this office. 
N. B. None need apply who can’t walk straight 





| 

| 

rs ‘ 

Winthrop and Cobbosscecontee 
| 





CANAL. 


| The Bozrd of Internal Improvements having 
appointed and authorized an Engineer to examine 
}the proposed route of the above Canal, and esti- 
mate the expense of constructing it,—All persons 
_ interested therein are requested to meet at MASON- 
IC HALL in WINTHROP, on FRIDAY the Mth 
\day of August next, at 1 o’clock, P. M. to devise 
and adopt such measures as shall facilitate the ex- 
| amination of said route. 
| A general meeting of persons from the several 


; 
towns through which the contemplated Canal will | 


pass, is earnestly solicited, in order that a more per- 
fect understanding of the plan of operations may be 
| had, and efficient means taken to accomplish the 
undertaking. 

| July 30, 1835. 


Collector's Notice--- Wilton. 
OTICE is hereby given to non-resident pro- 





prietors and owners of Land in the town of 


} : ’ > . 
_ Wilton and County of Kennebec, that the follow- 
ing lots of land are taxed for the year 1838, for 


o. oae) add ; oi?) 
In Bath, Capt. Benjamin Stinson, of Bowdoin- | 


{ 
| 


'** Fhe wicked Borrow and Re- 
turn not.” 


The several individuals who have at sundry 
times borrowed of the subscriber the following ar- 
ticles, viz: ‘T'wo axes—one wheelbarrow—two gar- 
| den rakes—one bay rake—three hoes—two horse 
cart harnesses—one common bridle—one pair of 
| reins, besides many other articles too numerous to 
/mention, are requested never lo bring them home— 
| it being contrary to the custom of the place. But 


lee . . . . . . 
| if they will give him information when they have 


‘done with them he will send for them. 

E. HOLMES. 

| N.B. The person who either borrowed my 
_pitebfork and returned it broken, or broke it where 
it was left, is informed that he is welcome to the 
pieces. 





| Auction. 


Will be sold at Public Auction on Saturday the 
| 12th day of September next, at two o’cloek in the 
-atternoon, on the premises, all the right, title and 
interest belonging to Mary Follet, Abigail Suther- 
i land, Jesse Follet, Sophrona Follet and Rheuama 
| Follet, all minors, heirs of Michael Follet, late of 
| Winthrop, deceased, situate in Winthrop and des- 
eribed as follows, viz: all the right of said minors 
to the Farm on which said Michael Follet lived at 
| the time of his decease, 

MOSES WHITE, Guardian for said minors. 

Winthrop, July 29, 1835, 


ES uaaa Awa v 


| From the subseriber on the 21st of July, an ap- 
'prentice boy named JESSE FOLLETT, Jr. aged 
about 17 years. This is therefore to forbid all per- 
sons from harboring, trusting or employing him, 
as I shall pay no debts of his contracting, but shall 
expect suitable compensation for his services in ail 
_cases where he may be employed. 
| GEO. H. DEARBORN. 
East Winthrop, July 30, 1835. 


| New Goods, 
| The subscribers have just received a new and ex- 
tensive assortment of Fancy Dry Goods, consisting 
/of Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Sattinetts, Merinoes, 
Silks of every description, Crapes, Cambrics, Mus- 
‘lins, Prints of all kinds, Handkerchiefs, Shawis, 

Ladies’ Veils, Gloves, Hose, Shirting and Sheeting 
ofa superior quality, Alsoa very extensive assort- 
ment of Crockery Ware, Teas, Sugars, Spices ot 
all kinds, and various other articles to numerous to 
mention. All of which are ofa superior quality, 
and will be sold for cash, country produce or ap- 
proved credit on as reasonable terms as can be had 
atany other place in the vicinity. 

All persons wishing to purchase will do well to 
call and examine the same before purchasing elee- 
where. CURTIS & MACF. 

Readfield, July 16, 1835. 


Agvicultural Society. - 


State, County and town taxes, in bills committed to| Notice is hereby given, that the Semi-Annual 


'me collect, as follows, viz: 


No. Lots. No. acres. Value. Tax. | 


Owners unknown. R81 57 = « 128 


do 154 57 228 «3819 

do 165 35 68 211 
| do al | 57 129 181 
do 9) 45 $0 126 
| do 218 3 G 08 
| Elijah Dacey, Jr. House, 70 142 199 
| Jacob Chandler, 149 5 30 42 
| Elijah Bunker, 157 57.) 8389 


_ And unless said taxes and all necessary interven- 


ing charges are paid to me, on or before Saturday 
the thirty-first day of October next, I shall proceed 
to sell all or so much of said land as will pay the 
same as above, at public auction, at 2 P. M. at Geo. 
| Gage’s store, in said Wilton. 

ENOCH SCALES, Collector. 
Wilton, May 14, 1835. 


Notice. 

The subscriber hereby requests all those who are 
indebted to him for professional services, done pre- 
vious to January 1835, to call and make payment 
immediately. C. KNAPP. 

Winthrop, July 8, 1835. 








| 


| meeting of the Kennebee County Agricultural So- 


ciety will be held at Masonie Hall in Winthrop, on 
| Wednesday the 26th day of August, at one o’clock 


179, in the afternoon, for the transaction of such busi- 
hess as may be deemed necessary. 


WM. NOYES, Rec. Secretary. 
Winthrop, August 5, 1835. 








A Rare Chance fora Bargain. 


The subseriber being desirous of changing b's 
business, will sell his Stock and Tools at a ow 
price, consisting of all kinds of Lumber necegsary 
for carriage work. A good set of ‘lools for wood 
work. Saw, grindstone, lathe, &c. promelled by 
water power. A Blacksmith’s Shop and Tools. 
Also a Paint Establishment, &c. The whole we?! 
fitted up and commands as large a share of patrog. 
age as any other in the County. 


{( Any person wishing to engage in the above 
business will do well to call. 


: E. W. KELLEY. 
Winthrop, Aug. 4, 1835. 











Moses Adams, 


Deputy Sheriff und Coroner,—Greene, Kevnebst 
County, Maine. 
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Poetry. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Summer Scenery & Reflections. 


How busy is man, bird and beast, 

The blessings ef earth to secure, 
There now is a plentiful feast, 

And what will through winter endure. 
Fre life’s transient summer is past, 

Now toil for a heavenly store, 
And have not to famish at last, 

When summer and harvest are o’er. 


The thunder oft utters its voice, 
With lightnings, with storm, and with hail, 
When th’ rainbow appears we rejoice ; 
The promise to man will‘not fail. 
When threat‘nings appal the sad heart, 
And thunders from Sinai we hear, 
The promise a peace will impart, 
That sooths and expels ev’ry fear. 


We hoe, and the fields now we till, 
Or planting would all be in vain ; 
The beasts, if now left to their will, 
Destroy both the corn and the grain. 
The evils and sins of the heart, 
Must vield to the power of God’s grace, 
And earth and the sensual part 
Submit, and be kept in their place. 


How pleasant to rest in the shade, 
Secure from the sun’s scorching ray ; 
How fruitful the earth now is made ; 
The plants thrive and grow ev’ry day. 
As shade in a weary hot land, 
The Lord thus refreshes his saints ; 
They thrive by the care of his hands, 
He hears and relieves their complaints. 


The dew now distils on the plain, 
When evening is pleasant and calm, 
The ground is oft wet with the rain, 
And heat of the sun keeps it warm. 
The doctrine of grace and of peace 
Distils as the dew and the rain, 
It causes our sorrows to cease, 
And sooths and relieves all our pain, 


Winthrop. PuiLome.. 





Miscellany. 
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From the Boston Pearl. 
The Art of Whaling. 


THE BOAT, 





The whale-boat is long, slender, and light ; sharp | 


at head and stern, calculated for onset or retreat. 
It moves rapidly through the water, andrides the 
seas like an egg-shell. 

A small space is left between the two forward 
extremities of the gunwales, about an inch in width, 
to afford a passage for aline. A wooden pin is 
passed through the gunwales, over the line, to se- 
cure it in the apperture mentioned. This apper- 
ture is called the chocks. Lead or bone is inserted 
at the bottom of the chocks, to preserve the wood. 

The box of the boat is a small wooden covering 
over the head of the boat, like a deck, sunk several 
inches below the gunwales. It is kept firm by a 
strong pH of wood extending from gunwale to 
gunwale at the after _ of it, hollowed in a little 
to recieve the ow of the man’s legs who is stand- 
ing up inthe head. Inside of the box, nailed a- 
gainst the cross-piece, is a sheath for the boat-knife, 
which is used to cut the line in cases of extremity. 
The head of the boat underneath the box is stowed 
with short warps, &c. A hatchet is hung on the 
side of the boat near the box, which is also used 
for cutting the line. A small platform a- 
cross the bottom of the boat, at the on! grey the 
harpooner or lancer to stand upon during action ; 
it is called the headsheets. Extending from gun- 


wale to gunwale over the after part of the boat, is a 
deck, or wooden covering, called the stern sheets. 
The loggerhead is a block of wood, shaped some- 
what like the crown of a hat ; it stands upon the 
starboard forward part of the stern sheets, its smal- 
ler part, or staff, passing through the sheets, and 
standing on the bottom of the boat. ‘The line pas- 
ses around the loggerhead, and from thence leads 
forward through the chocks, A small platform, al- 
so, called the stern sheets, is raised across the bot- 
tom of the boat, for the steersman to stand upon. 
The well-room and the plug are forward of the 
stern sheets, immediately abaft the after-thwart. A 
whale-boat bas five thwarts, consequently five oars 
and five pulling men, besides the steering oar, and 
the officer of the boat. ‘The Harpooner Oar is pul- 
led by the boat-steerer, until the whale is fast, when 
he goes aft to the steering oar, and the officer goes 
forward to use the lance upon the whale, the bar- 
pooner oar remaining peaked. ‘The bow oar is pul- 
led by a smart, active fellow, whosa business it 1s to 
haul up to the whale by the line, after fastening. 
The mid-sbip oar is the largest of the five side-oars, 
and pulled by the stoutest man in the boat. The 
tub-oar follows next, and is se called because it 
plays directly over the tub which contains the whale 
line; it is the business of the tub-oarsman to wet 
the line when the whale is sounding. The after- 
oar is generally pulled by a boy. Itis the after- 
oarsman’s duty to bale the boat; and stick the line 
over the starboard quarter 2s fast as it is hauled in, 
which fiowing out astern in the water, is thus pre- 
vented from kinking, and the boat-steerer hauls it 
in, and coils it, bite, over bite, on the lower stern- 
sheets, all clear for running out again. The tub 
which contains the line is placed between the after 
and second thwarts; this tub is big round and flat, 
containing about eighteen or twenty flakes of tow- 
line. The bottom is full of holes, to let the water 
out which has been thrown upon the line by the 
tub-oarsman, while the whale was sounding, i. e. 
going down. An eye-splice is taken in the inner 
lend of the line, and when the line is coiled in the 
| tub, is left hanging out of the tub, for the purpose 
of bending the end of an accompanying boat’s line 
| to it, in case the whale sounds out the whole of the 
‘line. ‘The lance is the weapon used in killing the 
| whale, handled only by the officer of the boat, who 
is either the captain of the ship, or one of his mates. 
It is a sort of spear affixed to a smooth pole, with 
which the whaleman pierces the whale until he is 
dead. A long line is bent to the lance, so that the 
whaleman can haul it in after darting. The boat- 
spade is a sharp iron weapon, in form much like a 
garden-spade, but thinner and very sharp, with a 
| short shank, and a socket into which is inserted the 
end of a pole, five or six feet in length ; a line is al- 
/so attached to the spade; these lines are called 
/warps. The boat-spade is used to cut the whale’s 
small, when he is running, near the flukes. The 
sinews with which he moves his tail being gashed 
and wounded, he is rendered incapable of making 
progress through the water, and like a beast who 
is hamstringed, is easily taken. This spade is also 
used for the purpose of cutting a hole in the whale’s 
head, through which the line is rove, that is used 
in towing the whale tothe ship. The wafe is ei- 
| ther a small black canvass flag, or a piece ot cloth 
streched on a hoop, and painted black, which is 
placed on the top of a pole. After a whale is dead, 
this being thrust into the whale’s eye, or a hole in 
his body, cut for the purpose, marks the place 
where the carcase lies. Were it not for this signal 
) the whole might be lost, as he lies deep in the wa- 
ter, and drifts very fast while dead. One boat will 
frequently kill several whales, and, being forced to 
leave the dead in search of the living, the spoil 
would be lost were it not for some sigual to show 
the place where it lies. The Crotch is ashort stake 
which serves for the boatsteerer’s forward throwl- 
in. It is about three feet in length and splita few 
inches from the top. The iron poles rest on these 
crotches, while their shafts lie on the chock-pin. 
The Drug is made of two thicknesses of board, 
nailed together, ora piece of plank about two feet 
uare, with a Suigedl the end of which is intend- 
ed to be bent in the eye-splice of an iron-stay. The 
whale runs and the drug impedes his course, for he 
makes but little progress. hoever has experien- 
ced the night-mare can guess about his ae 
Nippers, are pieces of old hat or canvass, used by 
the boat-steerer in holding on the Line, to prevent 
it from chafing his hands, when it is running out. 
A number of Lances and Irons are tied to the side 
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of the boat, under the thwarts. The heads of the 
lances are covered with wooden sheath or woolded 
with canvass. ‘The heads of the irons have sheath 
made of hog-skin ; but when this is not obtainable, 
leather, wood, and canvass, are substituted. On the 
starboard side of the boat-steerer’s thwart is a strip 
of wood filled with small hollows to receive the 
shanks of the irons, and a lance—the poles passing 
under the bow-thwart and the heads of the irons, 
and lance lying under the box. Thus, a few irons 
and one lance are ‘ready to be produced at a mo- 
ment’s warning. A small conical keg is used to 
supply the men with water while they are ‘off’ in 
chase of whales. A light bucket sits near the line- 
tub with which thé after-oar’s man wets the line. 
A light conical keg is stowed in the stern, in which 
are deposited a lantern, stee) and flint, matches, and 
frequently a little bread. 








WINTHROP 
Silk Hat Establishment. 


WPue subscribers would respectfully inform the 
public that they have recently commenced the 
manufacture of SILK HATS, at the old Stand 
where purchasers can be turnished with a good ar- 
ticle, warranted. 'They will make to order every 
Shape, Size and Colour, which is desired. 
hey also continue to keep as usual a large stoek 

of Fur Hats of every description, wholesale and re- 
tail. 

N. B. They will pay cash for all kinds of Hatt- 
ing and Shipping furs,-and for Wool Skins. 

CARR & SHAW. 





Winthrop, April, 1835. 


‘Fisk & Hinkley’s 
NEW PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 


For sale by the subscriber at East Livermore, or 
the following agents—K. G. Robinson, Hallowell ; 








William Wade, Augusta; F. F. Haines, East Liv- 
‘ermore; Daniel Hobbs, Portland; John Miller, 
Warren; Kidder & Tarball, Boston; Col. Cobb, 
Gray ; Moses Emery, Saco; Nathan Elden, Bux- 
ton; Reuben R. Dunn, Poland; Joseph Haskell, 
Monmouth; E. McLellan, Gardiner, and William 
Reed of Norway. Said machines are warranted to 
answer well the purpose for which they are inten- 
ded. JOB HASKELL. 
June 4, 1835. 4m13 





Notice. 

THE Copartnership heretofore existing between 
Sarson Chase, Jr. and Andrew H. Lord in the 
Sleigh, Gig and Wagon making business, under 
the firm of Cuase & Lorp, was this day dissolved 
by mutual consent. ‘The subscriber will continue 
the business at the old stand and will attend-faith- 
fully to ali work in his line. A. H. LORD. 

East Turner, Feb’y 19, 1835, 


Silk Hats. 


Six Hars manufactured and sold by THOM- 
AS NEWMAN, at his Hat Factory, opposite J. G. 
W. Coolidge’s Hotel, Winthrop. 


No Mistake. 
fat sod June 10, 1835. 


Notice. 


HE demands of Core & Crate, Cort & 

Srurrevant, Samuet Wess, and Marx Fsn- 
ER, are left with the subscriber for collection. All 
persons indebted to either of said firms or individu- 
als, on Book or by note, for debts contracted while 
they were in business in this place, would do well 
to adjust the same without delay, for this is the last 
call of this kind they will receive. 

SAMUEL P. BENSON, 
Winthrop Village, April 28, 1835. 














Samuel P. Benson, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


will give faithful attention to all business entrusted 
to his care. 


Summer Goods for Men & Boys, 





ton Stripes; Rowen Cassimere; Union Drill; 
Champion Cord, &c. &c. Also PONGEES of 
different qualities; Entry and Chaise Mats. 

For sale by P. BENSON, Jr. & Co. 





Winthrop, June 1, 1835. 


NEL: TO ee 





Such as Plain and Twilled Stormonts; Hamil-: 
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